No. 402. ON THE TRAIL WITH THE SPOILS. 


In the mountainous regions of the West, where this picture was taken, the black-tail 
deer, suck as is shown on the horse in the foreground, is the most plentiful of the larger 
game. Here the hunting is done on horseback as against the ordinary methods practiced 
in the East, where the shooting is done afoot and usually without dogs. The horse in 
the foreground is a Pinto (painted) horse. In many parts of the West, these black- 
tailed deer are so tame and are so numerous that they are utterly ignored from a sporting 
standpoint in favor of bear, elk, sheep and less easily killed game. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the mounted sportsman to be within casy range of from one-half dozen to fifty 
of these deer in a single day’s hunt in some portions of the West, although, on the other 
hand, where the country has been hunted over, they are as wild as any other of the larger 
game, and hunting them becomes real sport. 
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NO, 403. WILD GEESE ROOSTING ON SHORE. 


There is not a more beautiful bird from the sportsman’s standpoint than the Canadian 
goose such as is shown in this illustration, 

To the right of the picture will be seen a bird preening itself (behind the other birds). 
In the center will be seen another sitting in the sand asleep while, as is always the case where 
geese are at rest, two or three of the older birds are on the alert watching for any possible 
danger. 

That our tame geese and ducks come honestly by the habit of standing on one foot is 
shown by the posture of the third bird from the left, which is standing on one foot with 
the other one drawn up well under the wing feathers, with the webbed portion hanging down 
below the body. 

The Canada goose is common from ihe Arctic Ocean to Central America, breeding 
principally in the waters of the far North, safe from mankind 

They are the earliest of the wild fowl to arrive in the North, and no time is lost in 
idling before a mate is selected, and the serious business of family raising is undertaken 
within three weeks after arrival at the breeding grounds. The nest is usually placed upon 
the ground. It is made from dry reeds, moss, waterplants and sticks, and is lined with 
cown from the breasts of the birds. 
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No, 404. CHIPPEWA SQUAW AND PAPOOSE. 


Tt is seldom indeed that an Indian woman can boast as much pretention to beauty as is 
shown by the squaw in this picture. As a rule, the Indian woman becomes fat, dumpy and 
exceedingly unprepossessing in appearance by the time she has reached her twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year. 

Tt must be understocd that the coloring of the squaw in this picture does not do justice to 
the original as she should be considerably darker than is shown here. 

The babe looks like a white babe in this photograph, while as a matter of fact it is 
of a copper hue. 

The characteristic shape of the carrying board made by the Chippewa Indians is plainly 
revealed here. The child is evidently along enough in months to dispense with the side 
boards which are sometimes used, and the netting over the bow has been dispensed with in 
order that a good picture may be had. The Chippewas are among the few Indian tribes 
which do not, as a people, object to being photographed, it being characteristic of the Indian 
to believe that “he will lose his shadow” if he allows himself to be photographed. 
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No, 405. ‘‘I GUESS THEY’VE GOT THEM THIS TIME.’’ 


Here is a sportsman trying to break his dogs to work well over the birds. 

He has evidently been fooled a number of times by the pups coming to a point over a 
sparrow or a meadow lark, but is pretty thoroughly convinced that in this instance at least 
they have found game worthy of his shot. 

It is no small task to teach a dog to work intelligently under all conditions. 

It is only natural for the beast to point meadow Jark and small ground birds when his 


P nose tells him they are near at hand. 

It is not, however, conducive to good temper or gentle language to the hunter when he 

has walked up the point and instead of shooting a quail has killed a ground sparrow. 
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No. 406. CHIPPEWA SQUAW MAKING BIRCH CANOE. 


As a matter of fact the whole family usually engage themselves in the making of the 
family canoe. 

The old men bring from a distance the stones with which the bark is weighted and the 
tibs kept in position; the younger men and boys collect the tamarack and the cedar sticks 
which are to be fashioned into ribs and gunwals, while the girls and squaws gather the pitch 
which will be used in closing the seams and the fiberous reeds which will sew together the 
various pieces of bark entering into the structure. From one to two weeks of pretty constant 
labor on the part of a large-sized family is required to complete a birch bark canoe, and 
when it is done it has a market value o $1.00 a foot; a 12-foot canoe brings $12.00, 16-foot 
$16.00, and so on. Only the bark from large, white birch trees can be used and the larger 
the piece the greater the freedom from knots, the mere valuable it is. Birch bark canoes are 
becoming somewhat of a rarity, even among the Indians, as they find it far easier to throw 
together a sort of makeshift craft from cheap lumber than to construct the graceful boats 
which are characteristic of the Indians. 
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No. 407. TWODAYS ’SPORT. 198 BLACK DUCKS HUNG UP. 


Lest a mistaken impression that the r98 ducks shown hanging in the picture fell to one 
gun, we wish to state that this is the result of two days’ shooting by four ardent sportsmen, 
an average of twenty-five du per day per gun. 

This isa sight which will set the duck hunter’s pulses to tingling and would be 
sufficient to drive the most confirmed stay-at-home afleld. ‘ 

The black duck is one not easily discouraged, and he will return to a given locality 
again and again in spite of a continued bombardment. 

It is well that nature has made these ducks extremely prolific and that they are 
scattered over the known face of the globe, so that there is, for the present at least, no danger 
of extermination. 
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No, 109. MAZAICASUANIN AND HIS WIFE AN PAOHDINAJIN. 


Here is an Indian dandy and his bride. ‘The buckskin costume of the man betrays 
Blackfoot origin. Upon this costume the wife has expended an immense amount of labor and 
Mazaicasnarin is justly proud of his wardrobe. ‘The bead work upon the woman's dress is 
extraordinary for its quantity and quality. Both costumes are made of deerskin, that of the 
woman having been dyed to suit her fancy. In the background is an Indian lodge, made 
from tanned skins, a style of building which is rapidly becoming extinct as the supply of 
large game is becoming scarcer and ¢ er. 

The skins of seven deer are required to make a costume for a brave and ten to twelve 
pelts go to make up a dress for a squaw. 

The bead work upon cither of these garments took months in the making, and is the 
very height of Indian fashion. 

It is ne uncommon thing for a headed dress to weigh from twenty to forty pounds—no 
small load for the human frame to carry. 
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No, 412. OUR PACK OUTFIT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


If this picture could have been taken five minutes after it was it would have required 
the fastest kind of a moving picture camera to catch the details and it would have been 
mighty interesting. Here is a train of pack-horses in the mountains, traveling from one 
camp to another. 

The bell mare who is shown in this picture immediately behind the foremost rider and 
which is the leacer of the pack-hor who follow the sound of the bell attached to her 
neck, has upon her back a set of antlers, which it is particularly desired to bring to civili- 
zation on account of their size and quality. 

Somehow or other, after the picture w: 
points, began to dig the bell mare in the ribs. 

In her younger days she had been noted as a bucking broncho: indeed she has been one 
of the worst horses on the prairie, but now she had become to be relied upon as thoroughly 
as a horse ever can be. However, this jabbing in the ribs with the sharp antlers was more 
than she had bargained for and in about three minutes lier load and the load of the last 
horse in the train, which began to buck in sympathy, was scattered over about one-half acre 
and the two men in the picture were busy picking up their belongings. The antlers were 
afterwards lost, together with the saddle upon which they were fastened, while fording a 
swollen stream in the mountains. 
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No. 414. BULL AND COW ELK AT HOME IN THE MOUNTAIN. 


Here are two of the famous elk of the Olympian Mountains, probably the 
largest and most handsome animals of the Wapiti family in existence. 

For some reason or other the elk in these mountains grow to greater size. 
Their antlers obtain a more beautiful perfection and their nature undergoes 
somewhat of a change, so that in the place of furni shing commonplace . sport, 
about as exciting as hunting cows in an enclosed field, they give the hunter all 
he can do to bring them to the ground. 

Legislation is being considered looking to the absolute prohibition of kill- 
ing these elk at any time in these mountains, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be successful in obtaining that end, as these m gnifieent beasts are in danger of 
extin 


No. 416. PACKING A BRONCO. 


Here are a couple of prospectors on their way to the mountains in search of gold. All 
their worldly belongings and the Zood which must serve ther for weeks or months to come 
are packed upon the back of the two packhorses, one of which is shown in the foreground. 
The other ponies will carry the prospec [t is not the easiest trick in the world to adjust 
a 3oo-pound pack, consisting of tent, bedding, canned goods, cooking utensils and mining 
implements, upon the back of an unwilling and ugly-tempered beast, such as is shown in 

the picture. Every packhorse becomes an adept sooner or later in losing his load, and the 

greatest skill and strength are required in so adjusting the burden that it will be impossible 
for him to shift it with his muscles or to brush it off as he passes through the trees. The 
famous “diamond hitch,” which cannot ‘slip, is the one being thrown in this picture. 
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No. 417. THE EVENING RETURN. ALL IN. 


The three men in the boats are, after the fashion of their kind, busy explaining why 
their bags are not bigger. 

The fellow in the middle, who has four or five birds to his credit, seems to have had 
the better of the argument. 

That he was prepared for bigger things, however, is evident from the big ammunition 
box in the middle of the boat. 

These off days will come to every sportsman, and if the birds are not there or not flying, 
the best shot in the world will come in at night carrying a big hunger and a small bag. 

The boats here shown are the home-made variety, indigenous to the marshy lakes of 
the West, and will carry tremendous loads while drawing very little water. That these men 
were accustomed to deep-water shooting is evident from the fact that they have not prepared 
themselves with push poles, which are necessary in more shallow waters. 
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NO, 420. DUCK HUNTER GETTING UNDER COVER. 


In the fall, when the wild rice is high, ducks come in immense numbers where it abounds, 
to feed upon the natural food thus provided. 

Vaking advantage of this habit, hunters who are fortunate enough to live within reaching 
distance of Jakes where this food abounds take advantage of every opportunity, and as soon 
as the open season begins will be found in their light-draft ducking boats pushing their 
way in and out among the rice patches until a suitable location is secured, when they will 
push the boat between the two patches of rice, as in this picture, or shove and drag it directly 
upon a bog covered with rice until they are entirely concealed from a bird approaching from 
any direction. 

Chis hunter has not yet completed his preparations for the morning’s sport, but is 
pushing under cover in the hope of securing a shot at a flock which he sees swinging his 
way at some distance down the lake. 

As soon as opportunity arises he will put out his decoys and take his morning’s stand 
ready for the flight. 
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No. 421. A RISKY CROSSING FOR THE SAKE OF TROUT. 


One can almost hear the roar and gurgle of the water as it dashes down between the 
rocks in the foreground of this picture.. The lady who is shawn just stepping upon the log 
which crosses the stream at this point has evidently made up her mind to try the waters of 
the-big poo! below, and in spite of the slippery bridge will risk a wetting for the sport which 
she jeels certain awaits her. This the kind of a stream which is dear to the trout 
fisherman’s heart. ‘here is not avrod it which does not hold the possibility of finny prey. 
Yet trout fishing is not all sport. The man who looks for ease and comfort -in his fishing 
should hire a boat upon some lake, secure a comfortable chair, competent boatman,,a sun 
shade and a good book and go a-fishing for croppics. . 

Trout fishing means climbing over rocks and logs, up and down hills, wading «in. water 
from ankle deep to the waist, a thorough wetting now and again, and after it is all over a 
most delicious of feasts. 

Re the Irishman says, “Small blame to the lady for the risk she is taking.” 
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No. 422, A BACK LOAD OF BIG TROUT. 


Possibly because he is the best fighter, inch for inch, of all our fish, or it may be because 
he is easy to prepare for the table, or again it may chance that because he is taken in nature’s 
loveliest spots, or that he is valued for the delicacy and toothsomness of his flesh; whatever 
the reason, it is certain that the speckled trout holds its place firmly at the head of all game 
fishes in popular estimation. 

Here is a string of beauties which any one might be proud to have captured. 

That their owner is not indifferent to the glory attendant upon a successful day’s fishing 
is shown by his willingness to pose for a photograph. 

These fish will average about three-quarters of a pound each, some of them weighing as 
much as a pound and a quarter, or a pound and a half. The birch bark canoes in the back- 
ground are of Chippewa pattern and, although they have a reputation for crankiness, 
are safe and seaworthy as any craft which floats the bosom of the waters. 

A canoe of the size of the one shown in the picture will carry three men and their equip- 
ments without difficulty and may be taken anywhere that any boat can move. 
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No. 424. FAMILY GROUP OF SIOUX AND LODGE. 


A fact which has astonished white observers is that there are few large families among 
the Indians. Here and there will be found a family with six or seven children, but on the 
whole the number of children born in an Indian home will compare favorably with the 
number in the better class of white homes and the families are far smaller than among the 
lower class of the whites, particularly among foreigners. 

The Indians themselves do not attempt to explain this, merely shrugging their shoulders 
and explaining that there are almost always enough children and that it is far more difficult 
to get dogs. 

The Indian seems to value most that which costs him an effort. 

The mortality among Indian children, owing to poor sanitary conditions and improper 
food is alarming. A large proportion of the youngsters never grow to maturity, but die in 
early life from consumption. 

The Indian schools take many of the children from home and een them for ten months 
of each twelve. 

Indian etiquette forbids the brave to show surprise or pleasure under any circumstances. 
The squaw may chatter and laugh as much as she chooses without losing caste. 
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No. 127. GIVING THE TROUT A CHANCE (TO BITE). 


‘To the man who has never fished for trout this little stream would look ridiculously 
unpromising. 

It is, however, a good-sized trout stream. The young man in the foreground evidently 
knows his business. It is before fly time and he is depending upon the succulent angleworm 
as a lure. 

With shortened line, a small hook and a well-bunched bait, he wades quietly down the 
stream, dropping his bait behind each rock, sure in the end of a generous reward in the way 
of speckled beauties whose hunger is greater than their discretion. 

Trout weighing up to two pounds and even larger might easily be taken from a stream 
of this size, although the average catch of the young man in the picture would not exceed 
eight inches in length and a little more than a third of a pound in weight. 

There is no sensation known to the lover of fishing which can equal the strike and the 
sharp, hard fight put up by even the smallest trout. 

He dashes hither and yon, madly throwing himself full length out of the water, but is 
finally brought to net and ultimately to creel by skillful work which brings a glow of 
satisfaction to the fisherman. 
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No. 429. JUST OUT OF RANGE. 


During the duck season there are days when everything seems to break wrong for the 
hunter. 

li he chooses a blind which yesterday was on the main flyway for the birds, this is 
the day when they will have concluded to circle clear to the other side of the lake when 
passing from one point to another. 

The why or wherefore of this apparent and almost unanimous selection of route by the 
ducks is not understood by mere human beings. 

This man, because of a poor choice, is doomed to stay in his blind hour after hour, 
watching ducks fly by his blind, just out of range, while only now and again a straggler 
offers him a shot. 

Again, upon a favorable day, a point like this would offer splendid shooting for hours, 
both morning and evening. At such times as that, moreover, nothing can prevent the 
ducks from following the line of flight which they have chosen and although the hunter 
keeps his gun hot, the birds will still continue to come. 
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No. 432. JENNIE, OUR PET PACK MULZ. 


It has always been a source of wonder to us how anybody could bestow the feminine 
diminutive “Jennie” upon so distinguished and altogether imposing looking a beast as a mule. 

“Jack” will do well enough for the tricky mule, but the female should by all means 
have been called “Jane.” P 

Be that as it may, there is no pack animal in the mountains which will equal “Jennie.” 
She will carry a larger and heavier load for a longer distance; she requires less food and less 
attention, will less often stray from the path and from her place behind the bell-mare, and 
will do more work generally than any other animal in the mountains. 

Here she is with a 4oo-pound load on her back, alert and cheerfully waiting for the word 
to proceed on her journey as though it were an everyday matter. She is sure-footed, reliable 
and altogether an admirable friend, is “Jennie,” our pack mule. 
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No. 436. GRAY EAGLE AND FAMILY. SIOUX LODGE. 


Grey Eagle, the chicf, is shown at the right of the picture, his son Tomahawk to the 
left and his wife and youngest child in the opening to the lodge. Grey Eagle wears the full 
regalia of the chief, the war bonnet being remarkable for the beauty of the eagle feathers 
The child in the squaw’s arms is deprived of his usual carrying board by the fact that the 
family are away from home and the mother has extemporized a Sioux carrying bag. 

The shaw! which is draped over her shoulders will, upon occasions, be deftly fashioned 
into a sack and the child placed upright therein. It is held just over one of the mother’s 
shoulders. Holding the fabric closely crossed over her breast, Mrs. Grey Eagle can carry the 
baby without great inconvenience for a long distance. 
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No. 442, PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN A MINNESOTA STUBBLE FIELD. 


Here is a picture of such unusual quality that it will at once command the admiration 
and praise of every beholder. Here are three prairie chickens (two cocks and a hen) as 
they are so frequently seen in the great stubble fields of the Northwest. 

One of the most common sights and sounds in this Northern country in the spring is 
one of these cocks strutting and crowing in the early morning. .It is then that they are 
mating and this strutting and the peculiar sounds which are emitted at that time are a part 
of Nature’s plan of courtship for the pinated grouse. Enormous numbers of these birds 
are killed every fall throughout the great Northwest, but there is still splendid shooting to 
be had at liundreds, yes, thousands, of points between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, and in spite of the tendency of modern sportsmen to kill everything in sight, it 
is likely that these beautiful birds will not become extinct for many generations to come. 
Nevertheless it will be the part of wisdom for the legislatures of these various states to 
curtail the number of birds which may be taken by any one gun in a season, thus cutting 
off Pee tito game hog and pot hunter from his source of pleasure and income. 
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No: 448. PASSING THE PEACE PIPE AROUND THE COUNCIL. 


Here is a meeting between representatives of two different tribes of Indians. The men 
in civilized dress on the left are Chippewas; those in full Indian toggery are from their 
ancient enemies, the Sioux. 

The peace pipe in this case is a mere matter of form which must precede a conference. 

The village in the background belongs to the Sioux tribe and the Chippewas have come 
inviting their red brethren to a harvest dance and feast, which will be held a few miles 
distant, a short time in the future. 

The gentleman with the lady’s hat and with the pipe in his mouth, is the famous Sioux 
Indian, “Tin Soldier,” renowned for his skill in war and no less renowned for his trickiness 
at all games of chance. 
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NO. 444. PRETTY GOOD LUCK ON THE MARSH. 


Somchow or other when a man becomes a victim of the duck fever it gets into his blood 
so thoroughly that nothing short of death or a doctor’s orders will keep him off the water 
curing the flight.  %, 

‘These two gentlemen, one of whom is a well-known banker in a Western city and the 
other a halfback on a famous Eastern football eleven, haye passed a profitable and pleasant 
morning together, as is evident from the string ot birds which bend their push paddle almost 
to the breaking point as they walk. 

There is no sport in the world which puts new lifg, new energy, new strength and nerve 
into a city-tired man as quickly as a few days after the ducks. 

Every moment is one of unalloyed pleasure. 

The crisp, bracing air of mornings and evenings, the splendid home cooking among the 
simple dwellers about the marshes, and an old-fashioned feather bed all serve to divorce 
his mind from care and worry and give him time to recuperate mentally as well as physically 
from the strain which our modern business methods impose upon the successful man. 
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No. 445. CHIPPEWA SQUAWS BRAIDING RUSH MATS. 


Excepting possibly the Choctaw Indians there is no tribe in the United States farther 
advanced in the paths of civilization than the Chippewas, who are the Ojibwas of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. 

Go where you will in the Chippewa country, you will find the Indians living in com- 
fortable houses, dressing after the fashion of white people and enjoying most of the comforts 
that might be expected in a white home. 

They still, however, retain to some extent, their ancient customs and rites. The Indian 
squaw (and, by the way, there is no warrant for the name squaw in any exi ting Indian 
language of today, it being a purely white man’s term), except on gala occasions, forswears 
shoes and clings to her moccasins, although she may have on an elaborate dress, a hat with 
an ostrich plume and may be ying a red sun shade. 

The Chippewas excel in the manufacture of the mats, such as are shown in this picture, 
in the weaving of baskets and elaborate bead work and in the working of birch bark, The 
inevitable dog is seen in the foreground. 
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No. 446, OUR SNUG CAMP IN THE FOOT HILLS. 


In the early fall, when the snow begins to reach down the mountains, the game is 
forced out of the high ground into what is called the “foothills,” and it is then that the 
hunter finds his game most easily and that the sport takes on its most delightful aspect. 

That the hunter shown in this picture has not been unsuccessful is evident from the elk 
skull and antlers propped up against the box in the foreground and from the hide hanging 
beside the tent. 

The scrub pines shown in the picture offer an abundance of the best kind of fuel, while at 
the same time there is usually sufficient grazing to be had in the little valleys for the horses 
which accompany the outfit. The outdoor kitchen shown in the left foreground may not be 
the envy of careful housekeepers who will look at this, but it serves every purpose and with 
it as delicious and healthful a meal can be prepared as one is apt to get in the great cities. 
One can almost feel the crisp autumnal air which makes it necessary for the figure behind 
the fire stretch forth his hands towards the grateful heat. There is a touch of frost, too, 
upon the leaves and bushes, which accents the charm and wildness of the scene. 
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NO. 447. A HARD PULL THROUGH THE BOG. 


Many of the best ducking lakes and marshes in the country are surrounded for a con- 
siderable distance from the true water's edge by a bog which is mostly made up of decaying 
vegetable matter, with just enough water to make one believe he can push through it, but 
which in reality takes an immense amount of work, and skillful labor at that to conquer. 

It frequently becomes necessary in the more solid portions of the bogs to get out of the 
boat and pull it bodily over the worse places until enough water is found to permit of 
paddling and poling again. 

That these gentlemen have had a fine afternoon's shoot is evident from the pile of birds 
at the bottom of the boat. 

This poling and pulling through the swampy places at the edge of the true lake takes 
all the patience, perseverance and muscle that the hunter can command, and many sportsmen 
prefer to hire a skilled man to push-paddle the boat rather than put up with the physical 
exertion necessary to do their own work. 
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No. 448, A REAL LIVE COWBOY. 


It is from such material as this that President Roosevelt recruited his famous Rough 
Riders, who won the admiration of the world in their daring charge up San Juan Hill in 
1898. President Roosevelt himself at one time worked as ‘a cowboy, clad and accoutered as 
this man is. Indeed this is not a poor likeness of our President in his cowboy days. 

There is a freedom and independence and a close-to-nature quality to this outdoor life 
which appeals to the strenuous nature of such men as President Roosevelt and the depth of 
his knowledge of human nature, as well as the hold he has upon the West and upon the 
great mass of the people of the country, is to be accounted for by the fact that he has been 
among (hem and lived as they have lived and understands their peculiarities as few men do. 
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No, 449. CHIEF BLACK HAWK, SQUAW PAPOOSE. 


There _are several features connected with this picture which are worth particular 
noting: First, the woven rushes which are used in covering the lodge or wickiup, which 
is the summer dwelling for Black Hawk and his family. ‘Then the characteristic manner of 
stringing the snow shoe shown at the left will immediately tell a student of Indian craft 
that it was of Black Foot manufacture. . Again, the carrying board in which the papoose is 
lying is of characteristic shape. The frame which extends above the head is intended for a 
netting which, during the hot summer weather when flies and mosquitoes are bad, is placed 
over the child and away from it in this manner. 

Extending down from the bow will be noted some strings of bead work, with which the 
little one may amuse itself when it gets old enough to use its hands. 

Black Hawk is one of the few Indians with a beard and prides himself upon this facial 
adornment. In the background are seen his father and mother, who occupy the same lodge, 
as do four other children and numerous dogs. Ihe pelt above the chief's head is that of a 


wild cat. 
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NO, 450. A BIG DAY’S LUCK AT BLACK DOG LAKE. 


This is one of the most famovs ducking waters in the West and has been shot over by 
thousands of sportsmen for years past, and enormous toll has been taken from its winged 
visitors. 

Nevertheless the hunter who is fortunate enough to be able to spend a day in a well 
chosen locality on Black Dog at the proper season is certain of splendid sport. 

In this picture will be seen something over thirty ducks and one splendid white goose. 
The moderation of these two sportsmen in ceasing to shoot before they had killed more 
birds is to be commended. 

There should be a limit to one day’s sport imposed by law, and common sense would 
dictate that one gun should kill no more than ten birds in one day. 

At present, however, the sporting sentiment is against a small limit, and where -legis- 
lation prevents indiscriminate shooting, from twenty-five to fifty birds is the ordinary daily 
limit set by our lawmakers. 
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No, 451. THE STRIKE: ‘‘A BIG ONE, SURE!’’ 


There is no moment in the fisherman’s outing which is quite so exciting as that of the 
strike. He has once and again whipped his flies lightly across the likely pool and at last 
has had the supreme joy of seeing the rushing surie and feeling the angry tug as the fish 
takes the lure. 

This is a companion piece to No. 457, and illustrates the taking of a four-pound rainbow 
trout, the final act of which is illustrated in that number. Probably the largest rainbow 
trout caught on an artificial fly, one of sixteen pounds, was caught and landed by W. S. 
Phillips (El Comancho), in the State of Washington, in 1903. 
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No. 454. SIOUX INDIAN RIDER AND HIS RACING PONY. 


Every Indian is a born gambler. He has no possession so dear to him that he will not 
wager it on any proposition where he feels that he has an even chance. 

One of their favorite forms of gambling is in horse racing. 

Probably the dearest possession of a Sioux is his racing pony and every warrior who 
has been abie to buy, beg or s eal a fleet-footed pony, guards this treasure far more zealously 
than he does his wife or children. : 

That some of these Indian ponics are lly creditable racers is evidenced by the fact 
that many of the flectest horses on the turf today have sprung from this stocls. r 

It is evident that the young man in the foreground of this picture is about to engage in 
a race as he is dressed strictly in racing costume, and it will be noted that he is not over- 
burdened with clothes. 

The Indian race is invariably a sprinting affair for a comparatively short distance and 
there are no rules governing the contest such as control civilized racing. Whipping and 
fouling in the most outrageous manner are not only allowed but encouraged. 

The pony in the foreground has evidently been successful in a race as he is decorated 
with the feather of victory which cannot be used upon a race horse until he has won at 
least one race. 
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No. 455. TROUT FISHING ON THE UPPER COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The West is a country of beautiful scenery, but there are few streams so beautiful and 
so enticing to the fisherman as the Columbia River. 

Here the upper reaches of the stream are shown, and a glance at the whitecaps on the 
water will show the swift current and the rock-strewn bed which makes this an ideal breeding 
ground for trout. 

The string shown in the foreground is one which might well please even the most 
evacting fisherman. 

To this stream also come the far-famed salmon to breed, and in season this portion of 
the river is fairly black with the fish crowding upward against the current. After leaving 
the main stream they go up one of the smaller tributaries that they may deposit their eggs 
in safety, far from the sea. 

"After the spawning season, however, the fish return to the ocean, leaving the upper 
river, in all its beauty and sublimity, to the speckled trout. 
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NO. 456. A DRAKE WOOD DUCK ON A BOG IN THE MARSH. 


The 1rost beautiful of all the duck family is here shown. The wood duck is not so 
prolific as the better known and more often seen relatives, yet it is widely scattered and 
nests from South America well towards the Arctic Circle. 

It is called a wood duck from its habit of nesting in the woods in a hollow tree, some- 
times so high from the ground that one wonders how in the world the little ducklings, who 
are unable te fly, find their way from the nests without breaking their necks. 

As a matter of fact, it is said that the little ones are carried safely to the ground in the 
bills or upon the backs of the mother and father. 

The wood duck is a splendid table bird, to many minds equaling, if not excelling, the 
famous canyasbacks and redheads of which so much is said. 

This duck is the last to arrive at its breeding grounds and the very first to begin the 
Southern migration. 

In fact, its aversion to frost and winter is so great that it will leave upon the first 
chilly night. 

The wood duck, or acorn duck as it is called in the South, is a fresh-water duck living 
near rivers or lakes and feeding among the marshes and dwarf oak forests. 
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No. 457. LANDING A FOUR POUND RAINBOW BELOW THE FALLS. 


There is no fishing which so endears itself to its devotees as the first of the Rainbow 
trout. Men will travel hundreds, yes, thousands, of miles to enjoy a few short weeks during 
the spring and summer in such scenery as this, undergoing almost incredible hardships in 
order to bring to creel the wary trout. 

It is a strange fact that the trout fisherman is usually absolutely blinded to the charms 
of any other fishing; this because of the gaminess of his prey, the beautiful streams which 
almost invariably are found in the trout country, and the skill and patience necessary for 
his successful outcome of the fishing trip. 

The stealth of an Indian, the patience of a Job and the dexterity of a Hermann are part 
of the stock-in-trade of the trout fisherman. 
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No. 459. A FALL MORNING OVER DUCK DECOYS. 
Here are two lucky sportsmen. Every condition appears ideal for a splendid day's 


sport. : 

The pond holes like the one shown in this picture are favorite feeding grounds for 
mallards, teal, canyasback and redheads, and the bunch of well-placed decoys have certainly 
proved attractive to the flying birds, as is testified by the big bunch of ducks upon the bows 


of cach of the boats. 
Locations as favorable as these are few and iar between, and once found are not readily 


abandoned by the hunter, 


There is no more enjoyable sport in the world than that of ducking upon a day like this: ; 


warm enough to keep one comfortable, with enough breeze to keep the birds flying low and 
enough birds to keep the sport good. 

The picture reminds us of a visiting German nobleman who was duck hunting on the 
lake here shown, who pushed his boat into a patch of floating bog, put out his decoys and 
patiently waited for a shot. : 

After a while he shouted to a friend who was near and asked him to scare his decoys 
back to him, “for,” he said, “they are swimming away from me.” 

The friend could not understand what had happened until he pushed out of his blind 
and went to the nobleman, when to his amusement he discovered the bog upon which the 
German had placed his blind had floated away, leaving the decoys entirely out of range. 
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No. 460. THE OLD .CHIEF. THE BEAVER’S CAMP, 


After the annual hunt and when the meat has been dried and packed away for winter’s 
use there remains the care of the skins, which, like all other work about the camp, falls upon 
the squaw. Seated to the left of the teepee is old Chief Beaver. In front of the tent is 
his wife. In the foreground is the skin-of a deer recently killed; in the background, those of 
a number of antelope and upon the framework of the wagon, those of coyotes and smaller 
animals. Just beyond the skin which is pegged to the earth will be noted a hide with a 
mass of dark brown and white patches upon it. These are the brains from the various 
animals which have been killed and which will be used by the squaw in tanning the hides. 

Chief Beaver, although an old man, is still one of the most skillful of the Sioux hunters 
and one of the few Indians who really know how to shoot a rifle as well as white men. 
Indians are notoriously poor shots with the rifle. 
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No. 461. PICKING UP A DOUBLE. 


If there is anything in all the world that brings the thrill of satisfaction and genuine 
pride to the duck hunter’s breast it is the so-called “double” or one bird to each barrel. 

Here is a man who has been so fortunate as to bag two birds with two shots and has 
just left his blind to pick them up. 

The rushes at the left of the picture show the kind of shelter which he is using. His 
low squat craft, made of galvanized steel, is thoroughly safe and of light draft, so that 
he can push anywhere among the weeds or into the open water to pick up his prey. 

More than a little skill is required in making a double on the hard-flying duck, such as 
the teal, the pintail, widgeon, bluebill and black duck. 

The blue-winged teal is probably the swiftest flying member of the duck family; experts 
declare when he is in a hurry he travels from the rate of 140 to 150 miles per hour. 

This means that the successful hunter must lead his bird by a considerable margin, 
bearing from six up to twelve feet ahead of the bird as the trigger is pulled. The slow-flying 
auch aacn as the mallard, canvasback and redhead, are more easily brought down. 
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No. 462. THE YOUNG TRAPPERS. 


It is doubtful if ever a boy lived who did not, at one time or another, desire to become 
a trapper. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if any country youth does not sooner or later (usually much 
sooner) own and set traps and snares for the fur-bearing animals abounding in_ his 
neighborhood. 

Here are two youths who have had a successful catch. 

On the ground are nearly a dozen muskrats, while the young man standing beside the 
barn is skinning a squirrel. 

As niuskrat skins are worth from ten to twenty-five cents each when in fair condition 
these youngsters have made a good morning’s work. ‘ 

In order to catch them a steel trap is necessary, while for rabbits, skunks and the like, 
the old-fashioned four-box trap is just as effective, and, as it can be made by any boy in 
his spare time, has been and always will be the mainstay for youthful trappers. r 
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No. 463. ‘‘THE DROP’’ ON A BUNCH OF ELK. 


To the man who has hunted moose the sport of elk stalking offers little attraction. ‘he 
elk is comparatively unwary and in times of stress will come right in among the buildings of 
a ranch to feed. There is little glory and less sport to be had from killing so trustful and 
peaceful an animal. A perfect elk's head should be one with seven points to each side of 
the antlers and the antlers themselves will weigh from thirty to fifty pounds. Nature's 
purpose in thus crowning this noble animal with such a mass of bone is somewhat obscure 
as they seldom engage in a terrific battle by which other four-footed animals of similar 
character contest the leadership of the herd. It is true that the bull elk do, from time to 
time, fight and furiously, but it is not often that any damage is done. It would seem that 
Nature has placed a heavy burden upon them in crowning their heads with such a mass of 
bone as this. 
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No. 464. QUAIL HUNTER’S LUNCH IN THE WOODS, 


In the estimation of the man who owns a good pointer there are just two kinds of 
hunters—those who hunt quail and those who don’t. 

The successful quail hunter seldom cares much for ducks, sneers at the grouse enthu- 
siast and considers the big game huntsman a barbarian. 

There is something about the pursuit of the fluffy bundle of brown feathers which shoots 
with the speed of a bullet from almost underfoot and which is so delicious to the epicurean 
taste, that makes its devotees into cranks of the first water. 

No small skill is required to successfully bag these hurtling balls of feather and muscle. 

Even under the most favorable conditions, to say nothing of where one has to tramp 
over miles of stubble and up-land country, such as is shown in this picture, there is apt to 
he a splendid appetite when it comes time for lunch. 

These men are fortunate indeed to be so bountifully provided. Many a man has been 
content to sit down at the noonday hour and munch away at a dry crust instead of eating 
and drinking the good things here shown. 

In most parts of the South the quail is known as a “partridge.” The quail of the far 
West, with kis stone blue color, his jaunty topknot and his puzzling flight, is a favorite with 
sportsmen: It takes a quick eye and a steady arm to bag a “double” over these coveys. 
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No, 466. GROUP OF BLACK FOOT BRAVES IN FULL FEATHER. 


Probably no tribe of Indians in the United States is so fond of personal adornment or 
go so far in securing articles of dress which, according to their standard, are fashionable 
and becoming to them, as the Blackfoot. 

With their home along the northern borders of the United States, from Idaho westward 
througly Montana and extending well north into Canada, they are numerous, intelligent, 
warlike and more than ordinarily handsome people. 

That the conveniences of civilization are not wasted upon the savage is evident from 
the pair of suspenders and trousers upon the warrior standing at the left of the picture. 
The war drum in the midground, with its adornment, is fashioned after the Blackfoot style, 
and no other Indians use this form. 

It is a curious Indian custom that until a brave has killed an enemy in fair fight he is 
not entitled to wear a feather in his hair. There is enough evidence in this group to furnish 
the hangman with material for a long time if, indeed, customs could be used in a court of law 

The young dandy standing on the left next to the man with the suspenders has not 
obtained the dignity of a warrior, and there are two or three others in the group who have 
yet to win their spurs in battle. 

Since Uncle Sam has taken an active hand in the regulation of Indian affairs there is 
less opportunity for the securing of the coveted trophy than before, and except in the remoter 
localities, where the old traditions hold, it has lost its force. 
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NO. 168. FAWN HIDDEN IN THE UNDERBRUSH. 


If God ever made a more ungainly and awkward animal than a fawn in its first few 
weeks ci life, we have not discovered it. 

His ears and head are unnaturally large, his neck appears scarcely big enough to support 
the head, his legs are long and wabbly and placed upon a body which seems disproportionate, 
short. 

In this picture we see a doe with an early fawn. She has not yet shed her winter coat, 
which hangs upon her in rags, thus giving her a most unattractive appearance. In the 
course of two or three weeks this coat will be dropped and in its place a beautiful covering 
of fur, as smooth and silky as one could desire, will be found. Then, too, the new green 
stuff will fatten and strengthen the fawn until his body, ears and neck catch up with the 
head and legs, making, instead of one of the most awkward, one of the most graceful 
creatures which have been placed upon this’ earth. 

The young of the deer family are born in April, May and June, with an occasional late 
fawn in july or August. 

By mid-August the spots are fading away and by the middle of September a coat of 
light brown or the “light blue” coat takes its place. In October and November this is 
replaced with the full “blue” coat of a deer ready with his winter wardrobe. 
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No, 469. UP BLACK DOG CREEK IN CANOES AFTER THE DUCKS. 


Running out of Black Dog Lake is a narrow, deep and swift creek connecting the main 
river, It is through this tortuous channel that the hunter must make his way before he 
can reach the happy hunting ground of the lake above. 

That this is not all joy-tis evident from the expression on the face of the men who are 
paddling these boats. 

It requires some skill and a great deal of muscle to take a boat up the stream with any 
speed. 

Indeed, most men would not do it for any price were it not for the certain reward at the 
other end of the route. 5 

It is a curious commentary on human nature that a man will work until he drops for 
pleasure and think nothing of it, while if he were obliged to undertake the same amount of 
physical exertion in real work he would be a candidate for the doctor in short order. 

However, it’s all in the great and glorious game of hunting, and no man is really the 
worse for weary muscles and a tired back. 
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No, 470. AFTER QUAIL IN OUR HUNTING AUTOMOBILE. 


The automobile has displaced the horse for so many purposes that it is without an 
emotion of surprise that one learns that these machines are being used. for hunting purposes. 
As a matter of fact they are really more satisfactory than a horse and wagon for the reason 
that they require no attention when they are left while the hunter covers the neighboring 
country in search for game. Then, again, they enable the sportsman to move about from 
place to place with greater ease and enable him to cover more ground than could otherwise 
be done, A Pennsylvania paper recently reported a deer hunt from automobiles, the hunters 
actually shooting from the machine itself and securing good sport in certam country districts 
by moving quietly along the old, abandoned roads and stealing upon the game unawares. It 
js certain, however, that the automobile will never become popular as a huating craft in the 
mountains, and here at least the universal broncho will hold its own. 
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No. 471. HUNTING FOR DUCKS. 


This picture might equally well have been called an unlucky morning. 

The hunter whe has had a blind a little way to the right, has seen flock after flock of 
birds swing around him to the rear and has, in desperation, pumped shot after shot into 
them, wounding and knocking down a few in the high weeds through which he is now 
Lringing his boat in order to retrieve some birds which have fallen into a pond hole just 
ahead. 3 

This kind of shooting is most unsatisfactory as it is impossible to tell just where the 
Lirds drop and unless they are killed dead and in easy range, one is apt to lose half or more 
of all the ducks which he brings down. 

A good retriever should i ably be taken on a trip to such waters—in no othcr way 
can one be sure of finding the hirds he shoots. 
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No. 472, MOUNTED SIOUX IN CAMP. 


This peaceful looking family are representatives of the Sioux nation, the fiercest and 
hardest fighting Indian Warriors on the continent. After the discovery of gold in the 
Black Hills (a part of the Sioux reservation), the Government endeavored to buy this 
land from the Indians, and this invasion of their lands by the white men was seized upon 
by the Sioux as an excuse for war. ‘The soldiers succeeded 1a forcing Sitting Bull’s band 
back to the Big Horn Mountains, where they took a strong position. The terrible battle 
of the Little Big Horn followed, in which Custer and all his men were killed. 

The famous battle shirt belonging to the Sioux warrior, White Eagle, and which was 
for some time in the possession of Sitting Bull, is illustrative of the character of the Sioux 
Indians. This shirt was made of heavy buckskin. trimmed with porcupine quills, gayly 
colored and ornamented with over 400 human scalps. There were all colors and shades of 
hair, curly locks of children, long silken tresses of women, the short hair of men grown 
gray in service and the hoary locks of age. White Eagle never went into battle without 
this shirt and he regarded it with superstitious awe, believing that his power against the 
“pale faces’ depended upon it. 
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No. 473. POLEING INTO THE LANDING. 


The duck is a swamp feeder and naturally the best duck hunting is found where the 
water is not more than cighteen inches deep. 

As birds will not ordinarily feed in great numbers near shore, it follows that if one is 
to find feeding water at considerable distance out which will attract ducks, he will find a good 
deal of marsh and bog in shallow water near shore. 

This state of affairs has brought into existence the light draft, light weight ducking boats, 
such as is shown in the picture, and the long push paddle, which may be utilized either as 
a paddle or pole, as necessity arises. 

As a matter of fact one can pole a boat of this nature far easier than he can paddle it 
in any water which is not beyond poling depth. 
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No. 474. FIRST DAY’S LUCK. ‘‘SORRY I KILLED HIM.’’ 


Uniess legislative action prevents, the wapiti or American elk will follow the buffalo into 
oblivion within the next few years. Running up to a thousand pounds or more in weight, 
this magnificent animal furnishes splendid venison for the table. He is by nature not so shy 
and suspicious as the deer or moose, and as a consequence is more readily taken by the 
hunter. 

There are still some very large herds of ell in the Jackson Hole country and in Yellow- 
stone Park and scattered through the mountains in Idaho and Montana, but they are as 
nothing compared with what they were a few years since. 

The demand for elks’ teeth brought about by the Society of Elks, has been a fruitful 
cause for the slaughter of this noble animal. Thousands upon thousands have been killed by 
white hunters and Indians for the teeth alone. 

It is to be hoped that the Elks will cither abandon the tooth as an emblem of their 
order or will insist upon the substitution of the celluloid or bone fac-similes which are now 
offered in the market. 

The young man shown on the picture may well be sorry that he has killed this antlered 
monarch of the forest unless he has taken the life because he has needed its flesh for his 
own sustenance. 

One would scarcely believe that the immense antlers shown in the picture are grown 
and shed every year, but this is a fact. 
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Wo. 475. SIOUX INDIAN RIDER MAKING GOOD MEDICINE BEFORE THE RACE. 


“Oh, Black Hawk! attend me today; 
Flutter thy wings in the eyes of my competitors and bear me to the swift Victory.” 

After this fashion the Indian rider who hown in the right foreground, through the 
medicine man holding the pony, appeals to his “medicine” for success in the race in which 
he is about to engage. JEvery Indian, old or young, has what he calls his “medicine,” typified 
in some peculiar mann 

What his “medicine” shall be is revealed to him by the gods in early youth and ever 
after he looks upon the particular thing with awe and reverence and consults it upon every 
occasion of importance. 

In this particular case a Black Hawk is the sign upon which the rider depends for 
victory and he considers it a good omen that just before the race in which he is about to 
engage, a hawk is seen soaring ‘about above the encampment, 

This picture was taken near agency headquarters, which accounts for the presence of 
the white children in the background. 
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No. 476. A NICE MORNING’S SHOOT. 


From the time the first cold breaths of autumn sweep down oyer the hills and give a 
frosty tang to the morning air, the man who has rich red blood flowing in his veins is bitten 
with the hunting microbe. 

Its first manifestation is a stealthy expedition to the attic, there to clean and re-inspect 
the gun which has been oiled and laid away since spring; then hunting clothing is inspected 
and laid out; railroad time tables are looked up; sundry letters are sent to John or Bill or 
Jack telling him to wire just as soon as the birds are coming in, and by the time the season 
opens the disease has become chronic. 

Nothing in the world will cure it excepting a few days in the open with a good ducking 
boat, a hard shooting gun, a pleasant companion and a satisfactory flight of birds. 
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Wo. 477. PACKING OUR BIRCH ACROSS THE CARRY. 


Here «re two city youths out on a vacation. The beauty of the Northern landscape 
at once attracts the attention and makes one wonder why they should leave so beautiful a 
sheet of water jor another. 

A carry is a trail between two bodies of water, over which the boats, duffle and pro- 
visions must be carried, or, as it is sometimes called, toted or packed, before launching the 
boat upon the water again. It is indeed very seldom that two men are required for the 
handling of a canoe on a carry and indeed most guides would resent an offer of assistance 
in taking any birch bark canoe across any carry, no matter how long or how difficult. 
ig for they have their boat 


These two men are evidently green at the business of car 


“in the most awkward possible position, wrong side up, for carrying and are making hard work 
-on an casy job. 
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No, 78. A NECK-TIR PARTY, GIVEN BY THE VIGILANTS. 


In the early days of the West, before courts were organized and before government was 
established, the lawlessness of a large class of desperadoes who flocked to the new territory 
caused the organization of a volunteer police force, which went under the name of vigilantes. 

It was only through these organizations in various parts of the West that order succeeded 
chaos, and it is their work which made life and property safe at a time when the government 
could guarantee nothing. 

In this picture is shown a desperado who has been caught redhanded in an atrocious 
crime and after the merest formality of a trial before his captors, was executed by hanging. 
In these days of long delays and jax methods of dealing with criminals one is frequently 
forced to wish that the prompt justice of the vigilantes might be available in our more 
modern civilization. 
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No, 480. UNLUCKY ANTELOPE. 


Since the buffalo have been driven from the plains those who are forced to depend 
upon the wilds for their supply of meat have cultivated the acquaintance of the beautiful 
prong-horn antelope which, im the time of buffalo abundance, was almost neglected by 
both red and white hunters. Today the vast plains of the West offer the hungry traveler n> 
buffalo steaks, but in their place may be found antelope and the not to be despised cotton- 
tail and jack rabbit. : 

This hunter*has done his work thoroughly, as is shown in the picture. 

The cayuse or Indian pony has that sad look which overworked ponies are apt to possess 
He is evidently wondering if the man before him intends to mount and ride home, together 
with lis game. The little string of willows in the mid-ground shows the presence of a 
stream of water, although it cannot be seen in this picture. It was while coming to one of 
these pools in this little river that the antelope was caught off his guard for a moment 
aud paid the penalty of his folly with his life. 
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NO. 481. A DUCK HUNTER’S CAMP ON THE MARSH. 


There are many places along the Mississippi banks where duck hunting may be had, but 
where, in order to secure the hunt, it is necessary to camp out. 

In some of the choicest localities the ground is so low that one must really camp on the 
marsh itself, as is shown in this picture. 

This is not the acme of all camping bliss, but the true sportsman rather rejoices in the 
hardships contingent upon this sort of camping, as he feels he is more honestly getting the 
game he secures and glories in roughing it. It wiil be noted that the ground behind the 
camp is lower than that on which the camp has been pitched, but it will be seen that this is 
true marsh from the broken, marshy vegetation which extends to and around the tent. 

When ducks are flying freely they love to frequent these little bayous back of the trees, 
where food is plentiful, and it is here that the hunter frequently has the most glorious sport. 
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No. 483, OUR CAMP IN THE PINES NEAR LAKE ABUNDANCE, 


“To him who, in the love of Nature, 
Holds communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a yarious language.” 

The men in the picture have evidently found a lunch in the great pine forest to their 
liking, and indeed it is a most beautiful experience to camp among the pines. 

Even in the calmest weather there are mysterious whisperings among the trees, and as 
the wind rises there 1s a murmur and roar and sometimes almost demoniacal shrieks which 
allure the listener's attention. 

Then a pine forest at night offers still another attraction which is not found in every 
woods, viz., the reflection of the firclight upon the open roof above one’s head, giving the 
appearance of a giant covering above the entire earth. 

Here are two men bent upon a hunting expedition who evidently have found a location 
to their liking. One of these has made his bunk within the tent, the other beside the log 
beneath the great pine tree in the foreground, Their horses have been turned loose to graze 
and have wandered away from camp, but will return before evening sets in. 
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NO, 487, A YEARLING IN HARD LUCK. 


Ti is a curious fact that an old litunter will go twice as far to get a yearling as he will 
for an older deer. ? 

This is because the flesh of the yearling is far betier in quality, far tenderer and far 
more delicious in taste than the flesh of an older animal. 

The picture shows a yearling doc, preferred by many hunters as the choicest “of all 
wild meat. 

There is a growing sentiment, however, the country over, agai the killing of female 
deer, and it is to be hoped that in no distant future all our States will prevent the killing 
ef any of our larger game except male animals. 

As none of these animals are monogamous, i. e., none of them have one mate and one 
only, through a period of their existence, the killing of bucks would have no effect upon 
the perpetuation of the race. The buck is far more wary than the doe and therefore less 
liable to get into the kind of trouble here shown. 
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NO, 489. ‘‘WANT SOME SUPPER, BOB?’’ 


“The merciful man is merciful to his beast” is an adage as old as the hills. Were is a 
hunter who, after a successful day's work, is making his evening meal, and he is not 
forgetful of the possible wants of his faithful companion, the dog, shown at the left of the 

icture. 

R However, it is safe to venture the prediction that the dog will get very little meat, for 
he is akin to a bulldog, and, although a skilled hunter, the feeding of much meat to him 
during the season would result in his becoming cross and lazy and refusing to do his work 
properly. 

Here is the acme of simplicity in camping out. This hunter has come into the woods 
with his little pack containing his provisions and cooking equipment, his axe, a pair of 
snowshoes against an emergency, and a blanket. 

There is no tent, and in this country little shelters is to be found; however, this man’s 
ingenuity has earned for him a splendid sleeping place in the hollow of the log, which, while 
it may be a little cramped in its quarters, will keep out the wind and rain and make a most 
satisfactory sleeping place. 
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No. 190. THE LAST BUFFALO (DEAD). 


As late as 1883 there was still an immense herd of buffalo in the Northwest. It is said 
that one hundred thousand buffalo skins came down the Missouri River during that year 
alone. This y however, the last great year of buffalo hunting, and since that time there 
have been practically no wild buffalo in the United States excepting a small herd which 
existed as late as 1886 in the Pan Handie country of Texas and which was exterminated in 
that year. 

At various points in the country there are today herds of genuine American bison or 
buffalo, which are, however, kept within cenfines and which are used as a means for 
perpetuating the species. 

It is said that the last remnant of the mighty herds of buffalo which once peopled our 
plains have taken shelter far from the habitations of man in the woodlands of the Canadian 
Northwest, and that the wood bison, as they are now known, inhabit the Peace River district 
toward the great Slave Lake in considerable numbers. They are, however, rigorously 
protected by the government; no one being allowed to take or kill them under any circum- 
stances whatever. 

Forty buffalo a day to one rifle was the expected kill during the time that the robe 
hunters were plying their trade in this country. It is little wonder that unnumbered millions 
of these noble animals were almost exterminated by such ruthless slaughter. 

No part of the buffalo was taken by these hunters except the skin, which in the open 
market brought from one dollar to eight or ten times this amount, according to the supply 
and demand, Today there are few genuine buffalo robes in existence and none to be had 
in the market. 
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No. 493. JAKE NAHNAMI, OLD SIOUX CHIEF (WALKING STONES) AND 
JUKAWCAUH DISCA. 


Jake Nahnami, the Indian seated and holding a tomahawk is one of the Gros Ventres 
(pronounced grovon) Sioux tribe. His people have not for many years been in conflict with 
the government authorities, beng located further North than the turbulent tribes about the 
Rosebud and Standing Rock Agencies. 

Jake Nahnami, is more than seventy years old and his counsels have gone far towards 
keeping the you. men of his tribe from following the example of their Southern brethren 
and engaging in st dances, raiding expeditions and other manifestations of race hatred 
which are in the heart ef every young Indian bra 

It is a common saying among the Sioux thar if they had their rights from the Govern- 
ment, instead of a few half-starved cattle being given them once or twice a season, they 
would cach be independently wealthy and would not have to beg for enough food to carry 
them through the winter season, 

It is unlikely that this country will ever again see an Indian war, yet such is the peculiar 
temperament of the redman ard such the influence of the medicine men, or priests, among 
them that hopeless as it would be a conflict in which thousands of warriors would take part 
and dozens of lives be lost, could be precipitated at almost any time. 
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No, 494. BACKING UP THE POINT. 


Somewhere within a few fect of the sportsman shown in this picture and immediately 
ahead of the dogs, is a covey of quail. i 

Whether the dogs are allowed to put up the bird or whether the sportsman walks the 
bird up, is a matter of individual preference. 

Most men, however, prefer to walk the bird up rather than allow the dog to flush it. 

Some sportsmen contend that a bird will take “leg bail” and run among the weeds or 
grass where a dog is uscd to do the flushing, thus frequently escaping entirely, where, if the 
dogs were allowed to head the point, as shown in this picture, the men would flush the quail 
within easy range. 

The main thing, however, is getting the bird and it matters very little which method is 
employed. 
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No. 495. DRYING FISH MEAT IN A SIOUX CAMP. 


After midsummer it is the custom of the Northern Sioux to begin their preparations for 
winter by securing and drying the meat which will sustain life during the cold weather 
when hunting is impossible. 

To this end each family picks out some favorite spot, either for hunting or fishing, 
and as shown in this picture, fix their teepee and in the immediate neighborhood, upon a 
triangle of posts, build a drying-rack, such as has been started in this picture. This structure 
will be covered with small poles about two inches apart, and after the fish are cleaned and 
split, they will be rubbed liberally with salt, placed upon the poles and a slow fire built 
beneath, just sufficient to keep the flies away and to assist by gentle heat in the drying 
process, The two Indians with their backs to the picture are evidently engaged in cleaning 
the fish for this purpose. 

All Indians are indifferent fishermen, after the methods of white men, and it is their 
custom to catch their finny prey by the use of nets, which are woven by the squaws and 
which are set in likely places and examined once a day until a sufficient supply of fish has 
been obtained. During the hunting season, which immediately follows the fishing, the same 
procedure is gone through with, except that the meat is cut in long, thin strips and hung 
over the poles in much the same manner the fish are hung. A feature of every Indian 
encampment are the dogs. Two will be seen in this picture, each engaged in an endeavor 
to CHEN away with some-of the fish which the Indians are preparing for the drying rack. 
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No. 496. GRAY EAGLE AND HIS LODGE. SIOUX BRAVE. 


One of the best-known if not one of the best Indians of the Sioux Nation is old Gray 
Eagle. He is a man of considerable brain power, known among his people as a man of 
wisdom and respected by the whites for his reliability and stability even in the face of the 
most strenuous opposition of his tribe. 

Gray Eagle is one of the few Indians who at the time of the Sioux outbreak a few years 
ago did not join the insurrection. 

It is his custom of late years to decorate his tepee with the United States flag, as is shown 
in this picture; a “medicine pole” and a medicine tray are also -hown leaning against his 
home. The white object suspended from the ribbon on his thro t is a medal bestowed by 
the authorities in recognition of his loyalty and aid to the gove ament. 
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NO, 497. A FINE STRING OF BLACK BASS. 


The black bass of the United States has not improperly been called the king of American 
fresh water game fishes. His claim to the title is made good by his extraordinary fighting 
powers and by his wide distribution. 

There is scarcely a stream or lake North or South between the Canadian line and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and between Maine and California, where some representative of this family 
is not found. 

The large-mouthed black bass, such as is pictured here, is probably the more commonly 
distributed. -He attains a considerable weight, reaching as high as sixteen pounds at points 
in the South where he is known as a trout. 

In the North his extreme weight may be safely placed at about seven or seven and a 
half potinds. 

The small-mouthed black bass is more widely esteemed as a game and pan fish, but 
there is little reason in fact for this preference, as it ig doubtful if the best-informed 
sportsman, catching the fish and eating it under similar conditions, can tell, without the 
evidences of his sight, with which variety he is dealing. 
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